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MARKET  REVIEW 

A  generally  quiet  market  situation  and  the  impending  expiration  of  the 
Sugar  Act  on  March  31,  1961  focused  attention  during  February  upon 
legislative  developments.  Commanding  most  interest  as  the  month 
ended  were: 

1.  The  recommendation  by  the  Administration  of  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent Sugar  Act  through  1962  with  the  further  provision  that  the  President 
be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  purchase  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
any  portion  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  not  taken  from  Cuba. 

2.  The  R  eport  of  a  Special  Sugar  StudyGroup  onlong  range  sugar  prob- 
lems to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  highlights  of  the 
report  were  presented  in  a  talk  by  Nathan  Koffsky,  Chairman  of  the 
Study  Group,  which  is  reproduced  later  in  this  report. 

The  domestic  sugar  market  during  the  early  1961  was  characterized 
by  physical  movement  of  sugar  by  all  primary  distributors  about  equal 
to  a  year  ago,  larger  sugar  stocks  held  by  all  segments  of  the  industry, 
refined  sugar  price  quotations  about  0.2  cent  per  pound  higher  than  in 
early  I960  and  raw  sugar  prices  starting  about  0.5  cent  higher  than  a 
year  ago  but  declining  a  little  during  the  period. 

Deliveries  for  mainland  consumption  reported  by  primary  distributors 
for  January  1  through  February  11,  1961  totaled  about  850,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  or  76,000  tons  more  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year  .  Beet  sugar  deliveries  reported  in  this  period  increased  by  81 ,  000 
tons,  roughly  offsetting  deliveries  in  the  comparable  period  of  I960 
which  were  made  to  fulfill  constructive  deliveries  reported  in  Decem- 
ber 1959-  Thus  over-all  physical  deliveries  in  the  two  periods  are 
quite  comparable. 

Refiners1  raw  sugar  stocks  at  the  end  of  I960  were  34,000  tons  higher 
than  at  the  beginning  while  their  refined  sugar  stocks  were  1 8 ,  000  tons 
lower,  so  that  total  refiners'  stocks  increased  16,000  tons  during  the 
year  . 

Receipts  by  refiners  this  year  through  February  11  were  about  55,000 
tons  more  than  during  the  same  period  last  year  and  with  deliveries  up 
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only  12,000  tons,  refiners'  total  stocks  in  mid  February  were  59,000 
tons  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Their  raw  sugar  stocks  were  about  87,000 
tons  larger  while  refined  stocks  were  about  28,000  tons  smaller. 

Beet  processors 1  stocks  onFebruary  11,  1961  were  about  200,000  tons 
greater  than  a  year  ago  .  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  their  stocks  had 
been  275,000  tons  above  those  on  January  1,  I960. 

Deliveries  of  sugar  by  states  in  I960  as  compared  to  1959  reflect  the 
reduced  beet  sugar  constructive  deliveries  at  the  end  of  I960,  3,000 
tons,  as  compared  to  the  125,000  tons  included  in  1959  deliveries  and 
about  85,000  tons  included  in  19 58  deliveries  .  Beet  sugar  deliveries 
to  Illinois  during  I960  dropped  29 ,  000  tons  from  those  of  19  59  and  de- 
liveries to  California  were  down  36,000  tons.  Constructive  deliveries 
to  both  of  these  states  during  1959  exceeded  these  decreases.  For  all 
North  Central  states,  beet  sugar  deliveries  declined  31,000  tons  but 
constructive  deliveries  of  about  70,000  tons  were  included  in  the  1959 
deliveries.  Beet  sugar  deliveries  to  the  Western  states  during  I960 
were  down  52,000  tons  from  those  of  1959  an  amount  about  equal  to 
the  1959  constructive  deliveries  to  those  states. 

Refiners'  I960  deliveries  increased  to  all  regions  except  the  Western. 
About  half  of  the  204,000  ton  increase  was  to  the  Southern  states.  Of 
the  45,000  ton  increase  to  the  North  Central  states  about  25,000  tons 
were  accounted  for  by  Ohio.  Refiners'  deliveries  to  the  Mid-Atlantic 
states  increased  about  60,000  tons;  about  48,000  tons  of  which  rep- 
resented increased  deliveries  to  Pennsylvania  where  importers'  de- 
liveries were  down  35,000  tons. 

Sugar  for  U.S.  consumption  available  to  importers  of  refined  sugar 
during  I960  totaled  595,000  tons  or  17,000  tons  less  than  during  the 
previous  year.  However,  importers'  deliveries  during  I960  were  down 
45,  000  tons  from  those  of  the  previous  year  with  a  consequent  increase 
in  their  year  end  stocks  of  24,000  tons.  As  previously  noted,  import- 
ers' deliveries  were  down  35,000  in  Pennsylvania.  Other  significant 
decreases  occurred  in  Florida,  Michigan,  California  and  Maryland  but 
importers  increased  deliveries  to  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Refined  sugar  prices  at  the  end  of  February  were  unchanged  from  those 
prevailing  a  month  earlier  except  for  a  decline  of  0.15  cent,  in  the 
Southeast  effective  February  17.  Beet  processors  continued  to  take 
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business  for  delivery  through  March  31  at  0.20  cent  below  the  quoted 
price  in  the  Chicago-West  territory. 


WHOLESALE  REFINED  SUGAR  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
 AS  OF  FEBRUARY  24,1961  

Cane  Beet 


cents  per  pound 

Northeast  9.55  9 . 00  Western  N .  Y .  & 

Pa. 

Eastern  beet  8.35  Michigan 

Southeast  9 . 30 

Gulf  9 .  50 

Chicago-West)  8.80  8.80 

South- We  st  ) 

Pacific  Coast 

California,  Arizona,  Nevada  8.9  5  8.9  5 

Oregon- Washington  8.80  8.80 

Balance  Territory  8.90  8.80 

The  spot  price  of  domestic  raw  sugar  No.  7  contract  at  New  York  av- 
eraged 6.36  cents  per  pound  from  January  1  through  February  .23, 
1961,  0.42  cent  higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  the  raw  sugar  spot  price  was  6.41  cents  but  by  the 
end  of  January  it  had  dropped  to  6.31  cents  where  it  remained  until 
February  1 5  .  A  price  of  6  .  33  cents  has  prevailed  since  that  date  through 
February  23 . 

The  spot  price  for  No.  8  contract  world  raw  sugar,  which  was  2.9  5 
cents  per  pound  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  reached  a  high  of  3.06 
cents  for  the  period  January  9-23.  On  February  14  and  15  the  low  for 
the  year  of  2.90  cents  was  reached  followed  by  a  rising  tendency  and 
for  February  20 -23  the  spot  was  at  2.95  cents  per  pound.  The  average 
since  January  1  has  been  3.00  cents,  the  same  as  for  the  contract  No. 
4  quotations  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 


The  International  Sugar  Council,  meeting  in  London,  adopted  final  ini- 
tial export  quotas  amounting  to  82.  5  percent  of  basic  export  tonnages, 
90  percent  in  the  case  of  countries  having  basic  export  tonnages  of 
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50  ,  000  metric  tons  or  les s  .  This  repres ents  a  2  .  5  point  reduction  from 
preliminary  initial  export  quotas  which  had  been  set  at  85  percent  last 
November  . 

Exporting  countries  were  relieved  of  the  requirement  to  report  their 
1961  shortfalls  so  that  shortfalls  need  not  be  redistributed.  With  these 
actions,  available  supplies  including  about  750,000  tons  from  non- 
member  exporting  countries  were  brought  into  balance  with  estimated 
requirements  of  the  free  market  of  8 . 6  million  tons.  This  total  in- 
cludes Soviet  requirements  of  2.7  million  tons  and  Mainland  China  re- 
quirements of  0  .  5  million  tons  of  Cuban  sugar.  TheU.S.S.R.  delegate 
announced  that  his  country's  sugar  imports  will  be  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  that  Soviet  exports  will  not  exceed  the  customary  level. 

For  purposes  of  the  Agreement,  the  Council  also  agreed  to  consider 
the  average  between  the  New  York  Contract  No.  8  spot  price  and  the 
London  daily  price,  both  rolled  back  to  an  f.a.s.  Cuban  port  basis,  as 
its  new  price  standard  in  lieu  of  the  discontinued  New  York  contract 
No.  4  spot  price  quotation. 

Colombia,  Ecuador  and  New  Zealand  were  welcomed  as  new  member 
countries.  Mr.  Mori  (Japan)  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Council  for 
1961  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Matsumura  (Japan)  who  had  been  elected 
last  fall  but  was  subsequently  assigned  to  other  duties  by  his  govern- 
ment . 
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Talk  by  Nathan  M.  Koffsky 
Chairman,  Special  Study  Group  on  Sugar 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
before 
The  Sugar  Club 
New  York  City 
 February  16,  1961  


Firstlet  me  say  a  few  words  about  what  the  report  of  the  Special  Study 
Group  does  and  does  not.  The  report  basically  is  a  source  document 
for  evaluating  the  various  alternatives  open  to  the  United  States  in  de- 
veloping a  sugar  policy.  The  group  was  not  asked  to  recommend  what 
policy  should  be  but  rather  the  factors  that  should  be  considered  and 
the  end  results  of  alternative  actions  .  Noras  it  turned  out,  does  a  clear 
cut  route  or  solution  emergefrom  our  considerations  of  what  is  a  very 
complex  problem.  The  report  is  a  sort  of  do-it-yourself  kit  for  policy 
makers.  Also  I  would  make  clear  that  the  report  is  directed  toward 
the  longer-run  and  not  toward  the  problems  of  the  immediate  future. 
For  example,  you  will  find  nothing  in  the  report  as  to  how  long  the 
present  sugar  legislation  which  expires  at  the  end  of  next  month  should 
be  extended.  Finally,  I  would  call  to  your  attention  that  the  report  is 
the  responsibility  solely  of  the  Study  Group.  The  views  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  those  of  the  previous  Administration,  by  which  the  group 
was  appointed,  or  those  of  the  present  Administration. 

Turning  now  to  the  report  itself,  I  will  summarize  the  major  trends 
or  considerations  as  they  appear  in  the  report. 

1  .  Looking  ahead  over  the  next  decade,  the  U.S.  needs  not  fear  that 
the  break  in  the  traditional  flow  of  Cuban  sugar  to  the  U.S.  (even  if  it 
should  persist)  will  bring  a  shortage  of  sugar  available  to  it. 

As  you  know  Cuba  previously  supplied  over  3  million  tons  of  sugar  to 
the  U.S.  --  about  one-third  of  our  total  requirements.  Even  if  this  is 
no  longer  available  to  us  --  whether  through  absorption  in  the  Commu- 
nist Bloc  or  through  erosion  of  the  CubanSugar  industry  --  there  is  an 
abundance  of  other  foreign  supplies  available  now  and  in  prospect  for 
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the  future  .  In  the  report  there  is  a  set  of  projections  prepared  by  our 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  as  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  could  be 
available  to  the  U.S.  from  foreign  sources  other  than  Cuba  after  allow- 
ing for  the  requirements  of  their  own  increasing  consumption  and  the 
needs  of  their  traditional  customers.  If  the  U.S.  maintains  its  present 
prices  for  sugar  imports,  the  foreign  supplies  available  to  it,  accord- 
ing to  these  projections,  would  total  close  to  9  million  tons  in  1970, 
almost  double  our  total  imports  in  1959.  Most  of  this  supply  would  be 
in  those  countries  which  presently  hold  U.S.  quotas  and  in  other  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  countries.  Further,  even  if  we  should  reduce 
our  import  prices  by  25  percent  or  roughly  11/2  cents  per  pound  of 
raw  sugar  --  but  still  above  prices  generally  prevailing  abroad  -- 
total  foreign  supplies  available  to  us  in  1970  would  be  over  6  million 
tons  . 

While  this  relates  to  a  decade  ahead,  the  immediate  foreign  supply 
situation  and  that  of  the  next  several  years  is  also  reassuring.  World 
sugar  stocks  are  high  with  production  during  this  crop  year  expected 
to  be  at  a  record  level.  Only  a  combination  of  unusual  events  occur- 
ring in  rapid  succession  would  be  likely  to  raise  world  sugar  prices 
to  the  domestic  level  for  any  extended  period.  Of  course,  such  a  sit- 
uation did  occur  in  late  1956  and  1957,  when  a  short  European  sugar 
beet  crop  was  accompanied  by  the  Suez  and  Hungarian  crises,  which 
was  followed  and  aggravated  by  a  short  Caribbean  sugarcane  crop. 

Turning  to  the  domestic  industry,  we  also  find  a  substantial  capacity 
to  expand  at  present  prices  for  sugar  crops  and  present  price  relation- 
ships with  competing  crops.  There  has  been  a  rapid  advance  in  tech- 
nology for  sugar  crops  in  the  post-war  period,  even  more  rapid  than 
in  most  of  the  agricultural  economy .  Thus,  domestic  sugar  growers  -- 
according  to  projections  developed  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice in  cooperation  with  other  technicians  --  have  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce over  8  million  tons  by  1970  compared  with  5  million  tons  in  1959 
and  the  estimated  5  .  7  million  tons  this  year  for  which  restrictions  have 
been  lifted.  Most  of  the  potential  increase  would  occur  in  sugar  beets. 
However,  if  prices  (including  the  direct  payment  incentive)  were  re- 
duced by  25  percent,  dom estic  production  would  drop  to  perhaps  3  mil- 
lion tons  by  1970  . 

We  should  note  that  the  potential  for  increasing  supplies  over  the  next 
decade  --  both  on  the  domestic  side  and  on  the  foreign  side  --of  rough- 
ly 3  to  4  million  tons  each  from  I960  far  exceeds  the  probable  growth 
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in  U.S.  sugar  consumption.  Total  demand  grows  much  the  same  as 
population;  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  has  been  quite  stable  for 
some  years.  Thus,  total  consumption  might  rise  about  2  million  tons 
by  1970. 

Further,  just  to  illustrate  the  flexibility  which  the  U.S.  has  in  obtain- 
ing supplies  of  sugar,  at  prices  25  percent  above  the  present  level, 
the  U.S.  could  obtain  all  of  its  supplies  either  from  domestic  sources 
or  from  foreign  suppliers  outside  of  Cuba. 

2  .  It  seems  clear  that  from  a  supply  viewpoint  the  U.S.  economy  could 
reasonably  expect  to  fulfill  its  sugar  requirements  at  significantly 
lower  prices  in  the  decade  ahead  than  the  prices  that  have  prevailed  in 
the  recent  past.  But  considerations  of  lower  prices,  especially  if  they 
involve  a  substantial  reduction,  would  need  to  be  weighed  alongside 
other  considerations,  such -as  the  goals  of  sugar  legislation  since 
1934. 

These  goals  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  safe  and  adequate  supply 
of  sugar  for  consumers  at  prices  which  would  both  maintain  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  and  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  consumers.  An 
additional  purpose  has  been  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  U.S. 

The  set  of  aims  or  goals  at  the  base  of  our  present  sugar  legislation 
recognizes  the  interests  of  the  various  groups  involved  --  the  several 
interests  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  --  including  growers,  proc- 
essors, refiners  and  importers;  the  foreign  sugar  suppliers  and  the 
export  industries  in  this  country  which  depend  on  their  trade;  and  the 
American  consumer.  For  the  most  part,  these  interests  pull  in  di- 
verse directions  .  So  we  have  developed  a  thoroughly  managed  sugar 
economy  to  try  to  reconcile  these  diverse  interests.  This  has  involved 
quota  controls  and  incentives  to  both  domestic  producers  and  foreign 
suppliers  and  a  stable  supply  of  sugar  which  has  been  effectively  iso- 
lated from  the  occasional  supply  and  price  instabilities  of  the  world 
markets  . 

3 .  In  considering  a  substantial  move  toward  increasing  domestic  pro- 
duction as  against  greater  reliance  on  foreign  suppliers,  the  increase 
in  employment  and  economic  activity  generated  by  a  sharp  rise  in  do- 
mestic  production  would  be  balanced  more  or  less  by  reductions  in  our 
export  industries.  From  this  overall  view,  there  appears  to  be  some 
justification  for  avoiding  a  rapid  and  substantial  move  in  one  direc- 
tion  as  compared  with  the  other. 
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There  is  a  considerable  pressure  for  expanding  domestic  production 
of  sugar.  This  stems  largely  from  the  fact  that  there  are  unused  re- 
sources in  agriculture  and  a  desire  to  improve  farm  income  generally. 
But  such  a  move  should  be  considered  along  side  the  impact  on  our  for- 
eign trade.  By  and  large,  the  purchases  from  the  U.S.  by  foreign  sup- 
pliers have  been  limited  by  their  dollar  earnings  which  have  been  aug- 
mented in  some  instances  by  direct  economic  aid.  In  general,  these 
are  under-developed  economies  and  dollar-short  countries  -rather 
than  dollar  surplus  .  According  to  the  Boggs  Committee  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy  the  jobs  of  some  4-5  million  persons  in  the  U.S.  depend 
on  foreign  trade.  Further,  we  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  one-sixth 
of  our  farm  acreage  is  used  for  producing  export  products. 

4.  Also  in  looking  to  the  future,  we  must  recognize  that  we  start  from 
a  highly  controlled  system  which  has  molded  the  sugar  economy  and 
its  practices  for  over  a  quarter  century.  An  abrupt  move  to  a  policy 
of  complete  free  trade  would  be  disruptive  . 

Since  1934,  we  have  built  up  a  vigorous  domestic  sugar  industry.  This 
has  involved  price  protection  and  other  incentives  not  only  for  sugar 
crop  growers  but  for  other  elements  of  the  industry.  Under  conditions 
of  free  trade,  where  the  forces  of  the  market  place  govern,  much  of 
our  domestic  sugar  industry  would  not  survive. 

While  the  virtues  of  free  trade  and  a  competitive  world  are  real,  in 
the  case  of  sugar  and  many  other  commodities  we  have  lived  in  a  dif- 
ferent environment  for  a  long  time.  Nor  is  our  sugar  system  unique. 
Much  of  the  world's  sugar  moves  under  special  arrangements,  some 
quite  similar  to  ours  . 

5.  The  U.S.  must  decide  whether  it  should  reserve  a  place  for  the 
return  of  Cuba  to  participation  in  our  sugar  market.  This  has  a  di- 
rect  bearing  on  the  kinds  of  sugar  programs  that  might  be  pursued. 

Until  Cuba  entered  the  Communist  orbit,  its  economy  for  more  than 
50  years  was  based  substantially  on  producing  sugar  primarily  for  the 
U.S.  market.  At  such  time  as  normal  relations  may  be  reestablished, 
Cuba's  greatest  and  most  immediate  need  may  be  for  a  substantial 
market  for  sugar.  Further,  the  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  a 
large,  dependable  source  of  supply  nearby  is  illustrated  particularly 
by  our  experience  during  World  War  II  when  the  task  of  producing  sugar 
for  the  United  States  and  many  of  its  allies  fell  largely  on  Cuba. 
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Thus,  in  considering  the  alternative  approaches  open  to  the  United 
States  in  developing  a  sugar  policy,  particularly  those  involving  the 
quota  system,  the  future  role  of  Cuba  is  an  important  factor .  Quota 
systems  build  vested  interests  and  once  allocated  are  difficult  to  re- 
scind. Also,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  benefits  of  the  quota 
premium  to  foreign  suppliers  were  very  largely  received  by  Cuba  and 
were  substantially  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her  economy. 

6.  The  alternatives  open  to  the  U.S.  involve  three  basic  approaches 
quotas,  tariffs,  or  direct  payments  to  producers  --  and  combinations 
involving  more  than  one  approach.  There  are  some  advantages  in 
spreading  adjustments  through  the  combined  approach.  Thus,  our  pre- 
sent sugar  program ,  in  aiming  toward  the  basic  goals  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
relies  primarily  on  quotas  but  incorporates  as  well  a  tariff,  an  excise 
tax,  and  payments  to  producers  . 

A  quota  system  represents  the  highest  degree  of  control  among  the 
alternative  approaches  .  This  route  has  the  capability  of  ensuring  a 
steady  flow  of  supplies  and  a  high  degree  of  price  stability.  But  the 
price  level  is  comparatively  high  on  the  domestic  and  foreign  sugar 
which  is  allowed  to  be  marketed  in  the  U.S.  And  both  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  foreign  suppliers  would  like  to  sell  much  more  sugar  at 
the  prices  which  prevail  in  the  U.S.  market.  This  imposes  on  the  U. 
S.  Government  a  difficult  responsibility  for  allocating  shares  in  sup- 
plying U.S.  sugar  requirements.  With  the  large  potential  for  future 
production  here  and  for  foreign  supplies  from  abroad,  problems  of 
allocation  are  likely  to  become  increasingly  difficult  within  the  present 
price  and  quota  framework.  There  are  some  ways,  such  as  the  "global 
import  quota"  which  is  described  in  the  report,  which  would  avoid 
problems  of  allocating  among  individual  foreign  supplying  countries 
and  which  could  be  used  to  reserve  a  place  for  Cuban  sugar. 

To  rely  on  a  tariff  system  alone  would  represent  a  substantial  loosen- 
ing of  controls  as  compared  with  the  quota  system.  There  would  be  no 
restrictions  on  where  the  domestic  sugar  is  produced  or  where  the 
foreign  supply  originates  .  Imports  of  raw  sugar  would  be  at  the  "world 
free  market"  price  and  the  U.S.  price  would  move  with  it  but  at  a  high- 
er level,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  tariff. 

To  provide  the  degree  of  price  protection  which  the  domestic  producer 
has  realized  in  recent  years  from  the  present  program  would  require 
a  tariff  rate  of  $3  .  50  per  hundred  pounds  as  compared  with  the  present 
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full  duty  rate  of  62  1/2  cents.  We  should  note  that  without  controls, 
domestic  production  by  1970  might  account  for  perhaps  70  percent  of 
our  total  sugar  requirement s  rather  than  the  present  55  percent,  unless 
price  protection  is  reduced  so  as  to  dampen  the  potantial  increase  in 
output.  Here,  we  have  estimated  that  a  tariff  of  roughly  $2.75  -  $3.00 
would  hold  the  increase  in  production  to  approximately  55  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market.  Even  so,  we  should  note  that  such  a  tariff  would  be 
higher  than  the  old  Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  We  should  also  note  that  our 
treaty  with  the  Philippines  gives  that  nation  substantial  tariff  conces- 
sions on  sugar  until  1974. 

The  direct  payment  approach,  which  also  involves  a  loosening  of  con- 
trols, basically  provides  for  a  lower  level  of  raw  sugar  prices  approx- 
imating the  "world  free  market"  but  at  the  same  time  makes  a  direct 
payment  to  the  domestic  producer  to  bring  returns  per  unit  up  to  a 
specified  level.  Prices  to  consumers  would  be  lower  than  under  the 
other  approaches  but  quite  variable. 

Again  if  returns  per  unit  to  domestic  growers  were  to  be  maintained, 
a  direct 'payment  of  3  1/2  cents  on  each  pound  produced  in  the  U.S. 
would  be  required.  This  compares  with  the  present  payment  averag- 
ing 0.7  cents  per  pound.  The  current  level  of  returns,  if  maintained, 
would  bring  a  substantial  expansion  in  production  such  as  under  com- 
parable tariff  protection.  If  the  present  legislative  distribution  as  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  supplies  is  desired,  the  payment  would  need 
to  be  reduced . 

We  should  also  note  that  if  the  payment  is  financed  by  an  excise  tax  on 
all  sugar  --  whether  domestic  or  foreign  --  the  rate  would  rise  over 
time.  Thus,  under  present  incentives,  a  rate  of  $2.00  per  hundred 
pounds  would  finance  direct  payments  for  the  present  domestic  share 
but  a  rate  of  $2 .  50  might  be  required  for  the  lower  production  by  1970 
and  the  advantage  of  lower  prices  to  users  would  narrow  accordingly. 

To  summarize  these  three  approaches  --  without  the  quota  approach, 
foreign  sources  of  supply  might  be  somewhat  less  secure  than  in  the 
past  although  the  present  prospect  of  continued  abundant  world  supplies 
is  reassuring  in  this  respect.  Prices  would  likely  be  more  variable 
than  in  the  past  and  would  tend  to  reflect  tensions  in  world  markets  . 
To  rely  on  a  tariff  alone  or  a  direct  payment  alone  to  maintain  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  would  require  much  higher  tariff  rates  or  much 
higher  payments  than  those  presently  in  effect.  There  are,  of  course, 
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literally  hundreds  of  alternative  combinations  involving  two  or  more 
of  the  approaches  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  on  each.  They  can 
be  devised  with  quota  controls  or  without  quota  controls  depending  on 
our  national  objectives.  Our  present  system  relies  on  a  combination 
of  all  three  approaches. 

7  .  Finally,  we  realize  that  the  Congress  will  need  to  consider  alter- 
nativesfor  a  sugar  policy  in  relation  to  other  national  objectives,  such 
as  our  foreign  policies  and  our  policies  for  agriculture. 


We  cannot  consider  sugar  policy  in  a  vacuum.  For  many  years,  the  U. 
S.  has  directed  its  efforts  towards  reducing  trade  barriers  and  en- 
couraging an  expansion  in  world  trade  under  GATT.  We  have  made 
known  our  concern  over  the  barriers  to  our  trade,  particularly  to  our 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  contemplated  by  the  European 
Common  Market.  We  recognize  also  that  there  may  be  other  elements 
involved  in  our  national  foreign  policy,  political  as  well  as  economic, 
which  could  influence  the  development  of  a  sugar  policy  in  the  full 
national  interest. 

Further,  there  are  now  substantial  pres  sures  to  expand  domestic  sugar 
production  sharply  and  widen  opportunities  for  our  farmers.  Some  of 
this  pressure  reflects  the  fact  that  since  1953  per  unit  returns  for  sugar 
crops  have  been  maintained  while  average  crop  prices  have  moved  to 
a  level  some  15  percent  lower.  Developments  in  agriculture  in  the 
period  ahead  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  competitive  position 
of  sugar  crops  relative  to  other  farm  opportunities. 

XXXXXXXX 

The  task  of  forging  a  sugar  policy  in  this  changing  world  is  difficult. 
It  is  complicated  by  the  vested  interests  introduced  in  the  past,  by 
decisions  that  must  be  made  with  respect  to  Cuba's  future  role  in  our 
sugar  market,  by  the  restiveness  of  our  domestic  producers  under 
quota  controls  particularly  the  strong  desire  of  new  areas  to  enter  the 
market,  by  the  wide  hopes  of  foreign  suppliers  to  participate  in  what 
they  consider  to  be  an  attractive  market ,  and  by  the  many  facets  of  our 
foreign  policy .  It  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  our  sugar  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  processed  food  products  where- 
in the  value  of  the  sugar  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  the 
product,  mostly  within  5  to  10  percent.       Here,  there  may  be  some 

question  as  to  how  much  of  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  that 
might  be  accomplished  would  pas^s  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS 
Date  announced  Nature  of  action 


February  23,  Permits  Philippine  raw  sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota 

1961  for  the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  be  imported  during 

March  1961  for  refining  and  storage  until  April  1, 

1961  . 

Approximately  50  ,  000  tons  of  sugar  in  excess  of  the 
Philippine  quota  for  the  first  quarter  of  1961  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  late  March  or  early  April. 
Today's  action  will  permit  immediate  release  of 
any  such  sugar  that  arrives  in  March. 

All  such  sugar  must  be  imported  under  a  USDA  bond 
assuring  that  it  will  be  stored  as  refined  or  raw 
sugar  at  the  refinery  at  which  it  is  received  .  (Sched- 
uled for  publication  in  the  February  28,  1961  Fed- 
eral Register) . 
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STATISTICAL  SERIES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


HIGHLIGHTS 


1.  January  1961  sugar  deliveries  for  continental  U.S.  consumption, 
620,000  short  tons,  raw  value  (preliminary),  down  about  97,000  tons 
from  December  I960  but  up  75,000  from  January  I960.  Final  data  for 
December  I960  deliveries,  717,000  tons  --  previously  published  pre- 
liminary as  714,000  tons. 


2.  Primary  distributors'  stocks  February  4,  1961  were  2,305,000 
short  tons,  raw  value  (preliminary)#down  10,  000  from  a  year  earlier, 
and  down  22,000  tons  from  end  December  I960.  During  January  beet 
processors'  stocks  increased  by  98,000  tons;  refiners'  stocks  de- 
creased by  105,  000  tons  ,  importers  of  direct-consumption  sugar  stocks 
decreased  by  13,000  tons,  and  mainland  sugarcane  processors'  stocks 
by  1 ,  800  tons  . 


3.  Charges  to  quotas  through  January  31,  1961  were  536,000  short 
tons,  raw  value.  In  addition,  824,  000  tons  of  non-quota  purchase  sugar 
were  authorized  for  purchase  of  which  about  313,000  tons  were  au- 
thorized for  entry. 


4.  R egionally ,  calendar  year  I960  total  sugar  deliveries  as  compared 
with  1959  were  up  3.9  percent  tp  the  Southern  region,  and  1.6  percent 
to  the  Middle  Atlantic  region;  to  each  the  New  England  and  North  Cen- 
tral regions  they  were  about  the  same  in  both  years,  but  to  the  Western 
region  they  were  down  4.3  percent. 
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disposition  by  primary  distributors,  January-December  I960 
(Short  tons,  raw  value) 


Beet 
proc- 
essors 


:  Importers: 


Main-  T~ 
land  : 
cane  : 
proc-  , 
essorsl/ 


Refiners 


Raw 


Refined 


Net 
total 


ITT 


TUT 


T5T 


1.  Inventory  Jan.  1,  I960 

a.  1959  quota 

b.  I960  quota  and  other 

c.  Sub- total 

2.  Production  and  movement 

a.  Received  as  direct- 

consumption  sugar 

b.  Produced  from  beets 

or  cane 

Less  deliveries  to 
refiners 

c.  Receipts  of  raws  by 

refiners 

Less  raws  melted 

d.  Refined  from  raws 

melted 

e.  Adjustments 

f.  Sub-total 

3.  Net  total  supply 


1,223,359 
1,223,359 

0 

2,UUO,371 

0 

0 
0 

0 

-  81,1 
2,1,39,530 
3,662,889 


SUPPLY 


16, 805 
22,5Ui 
39,3h9 


0 
0 

0 

-  2,976 
636,1,06 
675,755 


0 

19,026 
19,026 


639,382  0 
0  523,101, 
0  1,83,391 


0 
0 

0 

-  163 
39,550 
58,576 


216,51*2  21,8,071,  1,81,1,21 

189,980  2/        68,962  2/  1,523,871 
317,036 


1,06,522 


5,937 


2,005,292 


61,5,319 


51,91,0 


6,1,75,719 
6,1,88,177 

0 

-  1,653 
37,819 
khh,3kl 


60,375) 
) 


0) 
0) 

) 

0) 

6,1,37,876 
-  5,091 
6,1,99,097 
6,816,133 


)        2,592,399  3/ 


-  12,1,58  5/ 

6,1,37,876 

-  10,731, 
9,652,1,02 

11,657,691, 


DISPOSITION 


Distribution  for 


a.  Quota  purposes                  2, 161,, 71,8       571,080       1,0,271,             3,621,  6,1,80,1,70  9,260,196 

b.  Export                                              0         10,000                0                     0  35,761  1,5,761 

c.  Livestock  feed                           323         22,910               0                    0  1,11,2               21,, 375 

d.  Sub-total                     2,165,071      603,990      1,0,271,            3,621,  6,517,373  9,330,332 

5.  Inventory  Dec.  31,  I960 

a.  I960  Quota  and  non-quota                0         39,71*5                0           1,00,231,  263, 11,5  703,12), 

b.  1961  Quota  and  other         1,1,97,818         32,020       18,302            1,0,1,83  6/         35,615  6/     1,621,, 238 

c.  Sub-total                       1,1,97,818         71,765       18,302          1^6,717  298,760  2,327,362 

6.  Total  Distribution  and 

Inventory                           3,662,889       675,755      58,576         IM,3U  6,816,133        11,657, 69k 

1/  Processor-refiners  are  included  with  refiners. 

\/  Includes  Mainland  cane  sugar  not  yet  charred  to  quota:    Raws,  lk,5U6  tons;  Refined,  26.110  tons; 

Total,  1,0,655  tons.  — 1   — !  

3/  Production  less  deliveries  of  raw  sugar  to  refiners. 

H/  Includes  1,79,538  tons  received  from  mainland  cane  processors. 

5/  Receipts  of  raw  sugar  by  refiners  less  melt. 

V  Includes  mainland  cane  sugar  not  yet  charged  to  quota:    Raws,  22,821,  tons;  Refined,  33,658  tons; 

Total,  56,1,82  tons.  —   —  
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Table  2  .-Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors,  .January-December  I960  and  1959 

i  :  i  Change  1959 

 Item  :  i960  :  1959   :  to  I960  

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 

Continental  United  States 


Refiners'  raw 

Refiners'  refined 

Beet  processors'  refined 

Importers'  direct  consumption 

Mainland  sugarcane  processors' 

3,62h 
6,517,373 
2,165,071 
603,990 
U0, 27k 

2,629 
6, 3llt, 730 
2,2L2,l435 
667,961; 
kh,h29 

+  995 
+202,61)3 

-  77,361) 

-  63,971) 

-  a, 155 

Total 

9,330,332 

9,272,187 

+  58,11)5 

For :  Export 

Livestock  feed 
Continental  consumption  1/ 

1*5,761 
2k, 375 
9,260,196 

57,1)31 
33,610 
9,181,11)6 

-  11,670 

-  9,235 
+  79,050 

Puerto  Rico 
Hawaii 

110,289 
072 

110,677 
39,911 

388 
+  h,l6l 

1/  Includes  deliveries  for  United  States  Military  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 


Table    3. -Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  primary  distributors  in  the  continental  United  States,  December  31, 

 I960  and  1959  

\  !  ■  Change  1959 

 Item  :  I960  :  1959  :  to  I960  

(^hort  tons,  raw  value  J  ~ 


Refiners: 


Raw  1/ 
Refined  1/ 
Sub-total 

1)1)0,717 
298,760 
739,1)77 

1)06,522 
317,036 
723,558 

+  31),  195 
-  18,276 
+  15,919 

Beet  processors,  refined 
Importers,  direct-consumption 
Mainland  sugarcane  processors  2/ 
Total 

1,1)97,818 
71,765 
18,302 

2,327,362 

1,223,359 
39,31)9 
19,026 

2,005,292 

+271), 1)59 
+  32,1)16 
721; 
+322,070 

1/  Includes  mainland  cane  sugar  not  yet  charged  to  quota:     1960  -  Raws,  22,82U;  Refined,  33,658;  Total, 

56,1)82;  1959  -  Raws,  lh,5k5;  Refined,  26,110;  Total,  1)0,655. 
2/  Establishments  that  acquire  no  raw  sugar  from  others  for  refining.     Processor-refiner  stocks  are  included 

in  refiners'  stocks. 


Table    4. -Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  in  the  continental  United  States,  January  1961 

and  i960   


Item  : 

1961  y 

:  I960 

January 

:                       J  anuary 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 

Refiners 

Beet  processors 

Importers 

Mainland  sugarcane  processors 
Total 

hk7,7o6 
11)8,1)35 
22,331) 
1,500  2/ 

619,975 

1)28,569 
80,986 
37,527 
1,1)25 

51)8  507 

Deliveries  for: 
Export 

Livestock  feed 
For  continental  consumption  3/ 
1/  Preliminary.     2/  Estimated. 


N.  A.  2,056 
N.  A.  1,051 

619-975    5L5.1j.00 

3/  Includes  deliveries  for  U.  o.  military  rorces  at  home  and  abroaH." 


Table  5. -Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  primary  distributors  in  the  continental  United  States. 

and  January  30,  I960  


February  h,  1961 


Th 


ange  196C 
to  1961 


Item 


1961  V 


I960 


(Short  tons,  raw  value}" 


Refiners'  raw 
Refiners'  refined 

Sub-total 
Beet  processors'  refined 
Importers'  direct-consumption 
Mainland  sugarcane  processors 

Total 


320,963 
313,156 
63h,119 

1,595,515 

59,0lh 

16,500  2/ 
2,305,lh8 


31h, 227 
329,858 
6U),0o5 
1,378,069 
35,826 
2h, 360 
2,082,360 


+  6,736 

-  16,702 

-  9,966 
+217, 1)26 
+  23,188 

7,860 
+222,788 


1/  Preliminary. 
"2/  Estimated. 
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Table    6. -Mainland  sugar:    Production  and  quota  charges  January-December  I960  and  1959 


Change  1959 

Item 

:  I960 

:               1959  : 

to  1960 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 

Production 


Mainland  cane 
Domestic  beet 
Total 


631*,  101 
20*39,530 
3  073  631 


588,385 
2,232,679 
2,821,061* 


+  1*5,716 
+206.851 
+252,?567 


Quota  charres 


Mainland  cane: 

Louisiana  sugarcane  processors 

For  further  processing 

For  direct-consumption 
Louisiana  processor-refiners 
Florida  sugarcane  processors 

Sub-total 
Beet  processors 

Total 


313,577 
31,786 
95,331* 
177, 131* 
61?,83l 
2,161*.  7l*8 
i  782  579 


293,869 
35,159 
103,371 
1145,196 
577,595 

2,21*1,161* 

2^18,759 


+  19,708 

-  3,373 

-  6,037 
+  31,938 
*  ko,b6 

-  76J*l6 

-  36,i8o 


Table   7. -Sugar  receipts  of  refiners  and  importers  by  source  of  supply  l/  January-December  I960  and 
1959 


Direct-consumption 

Source  of  Supply 

:                     Raw  sugar  : 

sugar 

:           1966           :         1959  : 

1960        :  1959 

(Short  tons, 

raw  value) 

Offshore 
Foreign 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Peru 

Philippines 
Other  countries 
Sub-total 

Domestic 

Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 
Sub-total 

Total  offshore 

Mainland  cane  area 
Acquired  for  reprocessing  and  samples 
Grand  total 


1,91*2,352 
1*32,550 
391,205 
269,187 

1,093,7U5 
275,706 

l*,l*ol*,71*5 


838,829 

71*1,1*1*1* 

6,951* 
1,387,227 

5,991,972 

531,1*78 

1*,209 

6,527,659 


2,908,722 
109,1*62 
1*8,962 
86,617 
961*,  987 
18,083 
li,  136,833 


955,323 
818,889 
12,301 
1,786,513 

5,923,31*6 

1*80,1*67 

3,61*8 

6,1*07,1*61 


327,932 
16,212 
22,331 
13,930 
39,735 

.61*,  319 


$,937  2/ 
151*,  923  ~ 
0 

160,860 


61*5,319 
60,375  3/ 
0 

705,69li 


1*12,713 
17,576 
22,231* 
15,919 
37,120 
31,720 

537,282 


21,518 
139,086 

 0 

160,601* 

697,886 

61,051 

0 

758,937 


1/  Includes  quota  exempt  and  over  quota  sugar  as  detailed  in  Table  8 


Table     8. -Receipts  of  quota  exempt  and  over-quota  sugar  included  in  Table  7. 


Purpose 

:  Importers 

:  Refiners 

Total 

:       I960         :  1959 

:        I960  : 

1959  : 

1960       :  1959 

(Short  tons,  raw 

value ) 

For  feed 
For  re-export 
For  later  release: 
Bonded 

In  customs  custody 
Total 


30,271* 
10,001* 

0 

22,258 


37,257 
19,678 

0 

17,637 

7rrr77? 


1,238 
1*0,186 

3,991* 
0 

H57HTB 


2/  Refined  sugar  received  by  refiners. 
"3/  Refined  sugar  produced  direct  from  cane  by  processor-refiner. 


1,1*61 
1*1,028 

199,607 
6,251* 
21*8,350 


31,512 
50,190 

3,99k 
22,258 
W7935 


38,718 
603  906 

199,607 
23,891 
3^3,12^ 
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Table  9  .-Status  of  1961  Sugar  Quotas  as  of  February  10,  1961 


FEBRUARY  1961 


:  Credit      :     Charge  to  quota 
:      for        :      to  drawback  of 

&  offset  : 
duty  1/  : 

Unfilled 

balance 

Area  : 

Quota 

:  drawback  :  : 
:        of        :  : 
:       duty      :          Total  : 

Direct-  : 
consump-  : 
tion  2/  : 

Total 

Direct- 
consump- 
tion 

Short  tons,  raw  value 

Mainland  Cane 

lid HJ  al  J. 

Puerto  Rioo 
Virgin  Islands 
Republic  of  the 

Philippines 
Cuba 

Other  foreign 
countries 

Oil. 

167,531 

317,716 
U,332 

2^5,000 
0 

92,826 

202,000 
35,000 
80,980 
149,882 
0 

0  224,5,000 
0  0 

0  67,971 

0 

9,858 
0 

li,5Ul 

0 

12,227 

^IiO    1,1,  "3 

132,531 

267, 83U 
li,332 

0 
0 

2^,855 

27,218 

0 
0 

U,566 

Total  Quotas 

1,675,701 

0  680,833 

26,626 

99h,868 

140  ,  338 

Subject  to  Section 
iiOO  (b)  of  Act 

821^,299 

(For  status  see  Table  11.) 

Total  Requirements 

2,500,000 

Details  of  other  foreif 

;n  countries 

Peru 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Haiti 

Netherlands 
China 
Panama 
Costa  Rica 
Canada 

United  Kingdom 
Belgium 
British  Guiana 
Hong  Kong 

Total 


30,377 
27,789 
23,852 
14,368 
2,067 
1,037 
995 
995 
992 
158 
129 

as 

21 

 1 

92,826 


29,858 
26,579 
3,393 
3,385 
2,067 
1,037 
686 
632 
0 

158 
129 

is 

1 

 1 

67,971  h/ 


2,719 
1,553 
3,393 
1,873 
0 

1,037 
686 
o32 
0 
158 
129 
U5 
l 

 1 

12,227 


519 
1,210 

20,1459 
983 
0 
0 

309 
363 
992 
0 
0 
0 
20 

 0 

214,855 


5 

876 
,018 
983 
0 

0  3/ 
309  ~ 
363 
992 
0  3/ 
o  3/ 
o  3/ 

20  ~ 

0  3/ 


U,566 


LIQUID  SUGAR  5/ 
Wine  gallons  of  72  per  cent  toTal  sugar  content 


Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
British  West  Indies 


0 

207,721, 
75,000 


0 

5,796 


0 

201,928 

 75,ooo 

1/  These  data  include  the  following:     (a)  Domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  partly  estimated,  [b)  all 

other  sugar  entered  or  authorized  for  entry  as  of  February  10,  1961. 
2/  Includes  raw  sugar  for  direct-consumption  from  Philippines,  3,193;  Total,  3,193. 

3/  Sugar  held  in  Custom's  custody  pending  availability  of  quota!     Belgium,  1,995;  Canada,  l4,U33;  Hong  Kong, 

51;  Netherlands,  18,212;  United  Kingdom,  14,0114. 
h/  Under  Sec.  212  (1)  charges  to  quotas  exclude  the  first  10  tons  entered  from  Colombia,  Germany,  Ireland, 

South  Africa,  Poland  and  from  each  country  listed. 
5/  Under  Sec.  212  (3)  180  gallons  were  entered  from  Australia,  201  from  France,  60  from  Italy,  and  2,966 

from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Table  10. -Quota-exempt  sugar  entered  under  Sees.  212  (I4)  and  211  (a)  as  of  February  10,  1961 


For  : 

Source 

:  Feed 

:         Reexport  : 

Total 

Short  tons,  raw  value 

Brazil 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

0 
0 
0 

65 
590 

608 
0 

1,996 
328 
0 

608 
0 

1,996 

393 
590 

Total 

655 

2,932 

3,587 
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Table  11. -Status 

of  non-quota  purchase 

sufrar  as  of  February  10, 

1961' 

:  Authorized 

:             Authorized  for  Entry  for  : 

Total 

Area 

:  for 
:  Purchase 

:           Further  : 
:         Processing  : 

Direct-  : 
Consumption  : 

Unfilled 
Balance 

Short  tons, 

raw  value 

Dominican  Republic 

222,723 

99,k96 

0 

123,227 

Peru 

215,000 

82i,835 

0 

130,165 

Hexico 

191,168 

109,077 

0 

82,091 

Philippines 

122,683 

122,683 

0 

0 

Nicaragua 

16,000 

5,035 

0 

10,965 

China  (Formosa) 

11,505 

1,057 

0 

10,1*1*8 

Brazil 

Il,h7h 

0 

0 

11,1*71* 

British  W.  Indies  and 
British  Guiana 

10,168 

0 

0 

10,168 

Columbia 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

Ecuador 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

El  Salvador 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

Guatemala 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

Costa  Rica 

i,5o8 

0 

0 

1,508 

Panama 

1,505 

0 

0 

i,5o5 

Netherlands 

1,1*63 

0 

1,1*63 

0 

Canada 

1,266 

0 

1,266 

0 

United  Kingdom 

1,031* 

0 

1,033 

1 

Haiti 

1*33 

1*33 

0 

0 

Belgium 

361 

0 

361 

0 

Hong  Kong 

8 

0 

6 

2 

Total 

82U,299 

Ii22,6l6 

U,129 

397,551* 
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Area 

:  Quota 

:  Credit 
:  for 
:  drawback 
:  of 
:  duty 

Charge  to  quota 
to  drawback  of 

&  offset 
duty  1/ 

Unfilled 

balance 

Total  : 

Direct 
consump- 
tion y 

:          Total  : 

Direct 
consump- 
tion 

Short  tons,  raw  value 

Domestic  Beet 

51*1*,M3 

11*9,000 

395,1143 

Mainland  Cane 

167,531 

25,000 

11(2,531 

Hawaii 

303,853 

6k, 615 

0 

239,238 

8,55k 

Puerto  Rico 

317,716 

18,605 

6,776 

299,111 

30,300 

Virgin  Islands 

U,332 

0 

0 

l*,332 

Republic  of  the 

Philippines 

21+5,000 

0 

2lJ+,538 

3,193 

30,1+62 

11,787 

Cuba 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  foreign 

countries 

92,826 

0 

63,761 

10,053 

29,065 

8,5U3 

Total  Quotas 

1,675,701 

0 

535,519 

20,022 

1,11(0, 162 

59,i8!4 

Subject  to  Section 
lj08  (b)  of  Act 

Total  Requirements 


821+,  299 
2,500,000 


(For  status  see  Table  14. 


Details  of  other  foreign  countries 


Peru 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Haiti 

Netherlands 
China 
Panama 
Costa  Rica 
Canada 

United  Kingdom 
Belgium 
British  Guiana 
Hong  Kong 

Total 


30,377 
27,789 
23,852 
It,  368 
2,067 
1,037 
995 
995 
992 
158 
129 

1*5 

21 

 1 

92,826 


29,858 
26,395 

3,672 

1,1*59 
o 

1,037 

686 
321 
0 

158 
129 

1*5 

0 

 1 

63,761  !*/ 


2,719 
1,285 
3,672 
0 
0 

1,037 

686 
321 
0 

158 
129 
U5 
o 

 l 

10,053 


519 
1,391* 
20,180 
2,909 
2,067 
0 
309 
67U 
992 
0 
0 
0 
21 

 0 

29,065 


LIQUID  SUGAR  5/ 
Wine  gallons  of  72  per  cent  total  sugar  content 


5 

i,H*l* 
739 
2,909 
1,750 
0  3/ 
30?  ~ 
671* 
992 
0  3/ 
0  3/ 

0  3/ 
21 

0  3/ 


3,5U3 


Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
British  West  Indies 


0 

207,721+ 

75,ooo 


o  o 

5,796  201,928 

 o  75,ooo 

1/  These  data  include  the  following:     (a)  Domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  partly  estimated,  (,bj  all 

—  other  sugar  entered  or  authorized  for  entry  as  of  January  31,  1961. 

2/  Includes  raw  sugar  for  direct-consumption  from  Philippines  3,193;  Total  3,193. 

3/  Sugar  held  in  Customs  custody  pending  availability  of  quota:     Belgium,  1,995;  Canada,  14,022;  Hong  Kong, 

51;  Netherlands,  18,212;  United  Kingdom,  Ij  Oll;. 
il/  Under  Sec.  212  (1)  charges  to  quotas  exclude  the  first  10  tons    entered  from  Colombia,  Germany,  Ireland, 
~    South  Africa  and  from  each  country  listed. 

5/  Under  Sec.  212  (3)  180  gallons  were  entered  from  Australia,  201  from  France,  60  from  Italy,  and  2,000 

—  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Table  1 3. -Quota-exempt  sugar 

entered  under  Sees. 

212  (1()  and  211  (a)  as  of  January  31, 

1961 

For  : 

Source 

:  Feed 

:            Reexport  : 

Total 

Short  tons,  raw  value 

Brazil 

0 

608 

608 

Cuba 

0 

0 

0 

Dominican  Republic 

0 

1,996 

1,996 

Mexico 

63 

231* 

297 

Netherlands 

590 

0 

590' 

Total 

653 

2,838 

3,1*91 
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Table  14. -Status  of  non-quota  purchase  sugar  as  of  January  31,  1961 


FEBRUARY  1961 


•                nuuiiui  iticu  • 

Authorized  for  Entry  for  : 

Total 

Area 

:             for  : 
:           Purchase  : 

Further  : 
Processing  : 

Direct-  : 
Consumption  : 

Unfilled 
Balance 

Short  tons, 

raw  value 

Dominican  Republic 

222,723 

68,557 

0 

15U,166 

Peru 

215,000 

61,155 

0 

I53,81i5 

Mexico 

191,168 

81i,l35 

0 

107,033 

Philippines 

122,683 

90,l5o 

0 

32,533 

Nicaragua 

16,000 

5,olUi 

0 

10,956 

China  (Formosa) 

11,505 

o 

0 

11,505 

Brazil 

11,U7U 

0 

0 

U,U7lt 

British  W.  Indies  and 
British  Guiana 

10,168 

0 

0 

10,168 

Columbia 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

Ecuador 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

El  Salvador 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

Guatemala 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

Costa  Rica 

1,508 

0 

0 

1,508 

Panama 

1,505 

0 

0 

1,505 

Netherlands 

1,U63 

0 

1,1*63 

0 

Canada 

1,266 

0 

1, 266 

0 

United  Kingdom 

1,03k 

0 

1,033 

1 

Haiti 

U33 

0 

0 

ii33 

Belgium 

361 

0 

361 

0 

Hong  Kong 

8 

0 

6 

2 

Total 

82U,299 

309, Oul 

U,129 

511,129 
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Table  15-  Primary  distribution  of  sugar,  Continental  United' States  by  States,  December  I960 


State 
and 

region 


Cane  sugar 
refiners 


Beet  sugar 
processors 


Importers 
of  direct- 
consumption 
sugar 


Mainland 
cane  sugar 
mills 


Total 


Hundredweights—^ 


New  England 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Sub-total 

Mid-Atlantic 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Sub-total 

North  Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Sub-total 


105,031 
56,1*81 

1*28,1*71 
26,352 
111,  629 
21,31x1 

655,311 


560,162 
1,397,901* 

758,861; 
2,716,930 


572,17li 
2li3,982 
1*8,912 
36,726 
216,951 
li7,73li 
216,176 
18,669 
686 
539,971 
li,78l 
107,992 
2,05U,75U 


53,026 
liO,576 
93,602 


797,029 

77,6lli 
118,563 

78,937 
263,271 
I83,7li5 
109,1*27 
101,181* 

23,11*9 
161,161* 

39,039 
160,163 
2,n3,2H5 


2,373 
a,335 
3,300 
10,005 


51,91*6 
70,31*0 
106,881* 
229,170 


2,020 
1,717 


1*32 
320 


658 

3,265 
"87HT2 


200 
220 


T20 


30,1*15 
1,255 


1 

1,000 
3,002 
600 

1,000 

59,000 
1U6,273 


107,601* 
56,1*81 

1*33,026 
26,352 
1*1*,  929 
27,31*7 

695,739 


612,108 
1,521,270 

906,332 
3,039,710 


1,1*51,638 
321*,  568 
167,1*75 
115,663 
1*80,655 
232,799 
328,605 
120,1*53 
23,835 
702,793 
1*3,820 
330,1*20 

I*,  322  ?2l* 


Southern 

Alabama 

211:,  056 

15,920 

Arkansas 

75,921 

3,000 

1 

Delaware 

20,1*07 

160 

District  of  Columbia 

31*, 990 

3,891* 

Florida 

181*, 688 

77,519 

10,831* 

Georgia 

365,179 

12,255 

2,820 

Kentucky 

173,512 

810 

3,11*3 

Louisiana 

265,602 

17,223 

Maryland 

290,708 

30,329 

Mississippi 

131,775 

1,515 

North  Carolina 

230,563 

27,859 

600 

Oklahoma 

103,578 

22,839 

South  Carolina 

129,358 

3,655 

Tennessee 

251,861 

12,001 

Texas 

386,539 

156,871 

2,31*5 

68,157 

Virginia 

183,911* 

19,000 

31,81*5 

West  Virginia 

86,921* 

1,950 

1,162 

Sub-total 

3,129,575 

20U,UV6 

191,023 

132, 211* 

229,976 
78,922 
20,567 
38,881* 
273,01*1 
380,251* 
177,1*65 
282,825 
321,037 
133,290 
259,022 
126,1*17 
133,013 
263,862 
613,912 
23U, 759 
90,036 
3,657,252 


Western 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Vfyoming 
Sub-totel 


2,861* 
29,031 
1*1*8,267 
6,856 
2,327 
2,669 
5,738 
8,630 
1*2,801* 
1*,233 
52,931* 

606,3,53 


1,391* 
21,887 
783,996 
80,801* 
19,302 
25,926 

i*,911 
13,813 
52,921 
1*0,072 
109,1*27 
8,61*6 
1,163,099 


18,1*00 


1,600 


20,000 


1,200 
720 


11*0 
2,060 


1,258 
50,918 
1,251,863 
88,380 
21,629 
28,595 
10,61*9 
22,1*1*3 
97,325 
l*l*,l*U5 
162,361 
8,61*6 
1,791,512 


Grand  total   9,192,923  3,571*, 1*56  1*58,613        ^  280,975  13,5o6,967 

1/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
b"asis. 
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State 

Importers 

Mainland 

and 

:        Cane  sugar 

Beet  sugar 

of  direct- 

cane  sugar 

region 

:  refiners 

processors 

consumption 

mills 

Total 

sugar 

1/ 

Hundredweights- 


New  England 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Sub-total 

Mid-Atlantic 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Sub-total 

North  Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Sub-total 

Southern 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Sub-total 

Western 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 
Sub-total 


309,110 
158,925 
1,270,1498 
73,682 
126,576 
70, h93 
2,009, 2BL 


1, 792,1433 
3, 993, h5U 
2,1*32,135 
B, 218,022 


1,970,1*18 
733,1*21* 
138,059 

1014,26)4 

635,293 
106,796 
612,119 
61,771* 
2,  nli 

1,670,196 
9,257 
305,988 
fc>,3U9, 702 


63)4,960 
2lil,695 
59,1*33 
10h,267 
1*77,120 

1,0149,677 
509,652 
860,568 
81*5,7614 
1*31,511 
717,261 
286,687 
3814,525 
766,6149 

1,1*1*0,91*7 
57!*,  920 
239,002 

9, 621*, 638 


6,580 
88,998 
1,381*, 739 
17,615 
7,882 
5,905 
13,671 
26,1*99 
121*,  61*5 
15,71*6 
160,687 
1,252 
1,851*,  219 


11 


105,798 
89,276 
195,07U 


2,176,1*51* 
260,530 
280,230 
203,183 
698,325 
l42l*,)*76 
330,731 
237,71*6 
61,81*8 
381,690 
101,707 
1*77,030 

5,633,950 


7,000 


2,81*9 


63,129 


361,222 
25,000 
3,550 
U62,750 


1*,668 
52,226 
1,921,951* 
218,209 
53,005 
69,1*69 
10,102 
1*2,692 
156,31*7 
11!*,  162 
339,182 
22,831 
3,005,01*7 


800 
580 
18,1*10 
220 
li,980 
17,000 
52,990 


165,081 
270,856 
1*06,178 
81*2,115 


13,786 
8,896 

355 

9,1*60 
665 
736 

17,661* 

9,085 
60,61*7 


2,050 
11*,  552 
21*2,880 
35,570 

2,328 

113,818 

113,510 

17,921* 
320 
9,655 
161*,  339 
6,305 
723,351 


62,600 


11,825 

1*,000 
78,1*25 


1*1*0 
220 

~W5 


18 
~T5 


121,133 
2,269 

6 
7 

1,000 
5,002 
610 

3,100 

59,000 
192,127 


18,001 
1 
1 

16,309 
5,320 
l*,ll*8 

21*, 171 

1*,1*1*5 
600 


22,658 
70,11*5 
10 

165,809 


1,202 
720 


11*0 


2,052 


321,350 
159,505 
1,289,128 
73,902 
131,556 
87,1*93 
2,052,931* 


1,957,511* 
1*,  370, 108 
2,927,507 
9,255,229 


1*, 281,791 

1,005,119 
1*18,61*1* 
307, 1*53 

1,31*3,085 
532,937 
91*8,588 
300,130 
63,952 

2,072,650 
110,961* 
851,103 
12,236,U26 


652,961 
21*8,696 
61,1*81* 
118,919 
736,309 

1,090,557 
518,977 
88h,739 
959,582 
1*35,956 
831,371 
31*9,816 
1*02,1*1*9 
789,527 

1,881,969 
761*,  259 
2)48,857 
10,976,5U8 


11,21*8 
11*1,221* 
3,370,1*95 
236,51*1* 
60,887 
75,371* 
23,773 
69,391 
292,817 
130,01*8 
503,869 
21*, 083 
1*, 939, 753 


Grand  total   28,055,865  9,296,821  1,757,528  360,576  39,1*70,8! 

1/  Keported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
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Table    17-  Primary  Distribution  of  su^ar.  Continental  United  States  bv  States,  Januarv-Decemher  I960 


State 

Importers 

Mainland 

and 

Cane  sugar 

Beet  sugar 

of  direct- 

cane  sugar 

region 

refiners 

processors 

consumption 

mills 

Total 

sugar 

Hundredweights-' 


New  England 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Sub-total 


1,297,296 
702,537 

5,076,11*9 
356,035 
518,192 
21*3, 216 

8,193,1*25 


59,518 
7,610 
103,873 
1,120 
29,1*00 
83,001 
281),  522 


1,580 
1,720 


37300 


1,358,391* 
710, 11*7 

5,181,71*2 
357,155 
51*7,592 
326,217 

8,UBl,2U7 


Mid-Atlantic 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Sub-total 


7,1*63,162 
15,607,31*1* 
10.215.1*56 
33  285  962 


223,778 
206,687 
1*30  .1*65 


715,305 
1,582,1488 
2,071,779 
1*  369  57 2 


8,180,1*68 
17,1*13,610 
12,1*93,968 
T75II7      38  oBB  ol*6 


2,001 

U6 


North  Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Sub-total 


8,01*9,631* 
3,321,1*31* 
593,381* 
1*87,21*0 
3,127,031 
1*22,751 
2,911,926 
257,721 
9,01*5 
7,71*6,350 
32,556 
1,378,565 
28,337,637 


8,536,989 
1,093,909 
1,508,897 

972,531* 
2,71*9,381* 
2,061,012 
1,389,1*61 
1,237,51*6 

321,81*8 
1,223,937 

1*71*,  796 
1,978,821* 
23  137 


59,291 
31*, 571 
7,083 

181,611* 
2,326 
736 


109,707 

62,909 
W8,237 


285,1*83 
2,292 

9 

1,007 
1,000 
8,611 
621 

8,906 

59,ooo 
366,929 


16,931,397 
1*,1*52,206 
2,109,361* 
1,1*59,783 
6,059,036 
2,1*87,089 
1*, 310, 731* 
1,1*95,888 
330, 893 
9,088,900 
507,352 
3,1*79,298 

52,711,91*0 


Southern 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Sub-total 

Western 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 
Sub-total 


2,982,680 
1,163,103 
231*, 1*36 
1*70,513 
1,710,388 
1*,  955, 1*21* 
2,1*21,251 
3,665,811* 
3,711,659 
2,006,908 
3,276,1*1*8 
1,272,981 
1,739,815 
3,522,037 
6,799,105 
2,296,388 
962,637 

U.lyl  75H7 


30,1*12 
368,651 
6,81,2,667 
82,1*76 
1*3,1*98 
22,773 
67,813 
130,753 
595,^21* 
59,01*2 
717,21*3 
7,251 
8,968,003 


37,337 


10,389 


288,1*35 


1,352,887 
25,000 
5,150 
1,729  200 


17,1*53 
210,502 
9,296,710 
1,021*,  656 
326,91*8 
332,232 
1*2,028 
192,817 
973,31*5 
637,781 
1,615,903 
105,81*5 
1U, 776, 220 


13,510 
61,560 
1,871*, 271* 
1*26,876 
88,21*1* 
1,188 
)*00,2l*9 

888,553 
2,827 
117,079 
31*,  220 
81*, 368 
963,1*26 
51,805 
5,008,179 


280,238 


131*,  261* 
132,259 
51*6,761 


22,1*11 
1 
2 

120,395 
25,563 
10,202 
1*9,691 

11*,  790 
600 


57,381* 
79,032 
17 

390,088 


2,1*02 
1,1*01* 


11*0 


3,9149 


3,005,091 

i,2oo,ai*i 
21*7,91*8 
532,073 

3,705,058 
5,1*07,863 
2,530,086 
3,716,693 
1*,  111,  909 
2,021,698 
I*,  165, 601 
1,561*,  21*3 
1,856,891* 
3,623,61*1 
8,325,392 
3,28)4,831 
1,019,592 
50,319,051* 


1*7,865 
579,153 
16,1*22,017 
1,108,536 
370,1*1*6 
355,008 
109,81*1 
323,570 
1,703,033 
696,963 
2,1*65,1*05 
113,096 
2k,  291*,  933 


Grand  total   121,976,611*  1*0  1*65,022.  10,667,271   766,313  173,895,220 

1/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
'Basis. 
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Table   18-  Primary  distribution  of  sugar,  continental  United  States,  by  states,  calendar  years  I960  and 
1959  "   


State 

and 

region 

:            Cane  sugar 
:  refiners 

:  Beet 

:          processors  : 

Total  all  2/ 
Primary  Distributors- 

'  1960 

:  1959 

:       1960  : 

1959  : 

1960          :  . 

1959 

Thousands  of 

hundredweights  2/ 

New  England 

Connecticut 

1,297 

1,275 

1,358 

l,3Ul 

Maine 

703 

680 

710 

697 

Massachusetts 

£  n7  A 

5,076 

5,079 

-> 

C   1  Ro 

5,102 

r~    m  r' 

5,215 

New  Hampshire 

T<A 

j50 

tCq 

TC7 

35/ 

359 

Rhode  Island 

510 

Cl  O 

51A 

5U0 

0. 0 
5a  2 

Vermont 

Oli  T 

Ol,  T 

TOA 

326 

TT  R 
310 

Sub-total 

H    "1  OT 

0  5  19.3. 

0, 1U0 



0,4401 

h  r  70 

Mid-Atlantic 

New  Jersey 

7   li  AT 
1  ,  (40  J 

7   I, AT 

R   i  Rr\ 
0,100 

R  n  AA 

New  York 

1  £  An7 

"It  T7l, 
15, JfU 

00) , 

OAT 
AOl 

1  ( ,  Ulu 

17,121 

Pennsylvania 

1U, AlO 

o   T"i  o 

y,  jSIa 

207 

162 

12,l49l4 

12, 203 

Sub-total 

33,206 

32,lli9 

 TrT 

U31 

38,088 

37,U90 

North  Central 

Illinois 

8,050 

7,876 

8,537 

9,083 

16,932 

17,309 

Indiana 

3,322 

3,153 

1,09U 

Ro  A 

oyo 

J4,U52 

14,072 

Iowa 

Cot 

593 

579 

1,509 

1  £'7) 

l,57u 

2,109 

2,169 

Kansas 

),R7 
UO  { 

A  AT 

07  T 

891 

1,L60 

-1  An 

1,561 

Michigan 

T    1  07 

i,  12 1 

2,972 

2,7u9 

T    A)  ) 

3,0i4i4 

6,059 

6,309 

Minnesota 

I.7T 

2,061 

1,957 

0    1  Rt 

2,1430 

Missouri 

O   OT  O 

a,  y±A 

0  R07 

a,  OA  1 

1  TRo 

1,  joy 

1,  a5U 

44,311 

14,123 

Nebraska 

ApO 

000 
Ay  A 

1  0T7 

1,160 

n    1  nA 

l,u96 

l,h70 

North  Dakota 

Q 

7 

TOO 
jAA 

TOT 
J91 

331 

u05 

Ohio 

7  7liA' 

7  OCA 

n    0  ol . 
1,  AAU 

1  T7t 
1,-3(5 

0  nRo 

y  ,009 

8,770 

South  Dakota 

TO 

OR 

1,-3), 

£C\7 

5U I 

1.  AO 
I46A 

Wisconsin 

1  ^7Q 

1  ttR 

1  Q7Q 
1,7  17 

0  nAo 

A,uoy 

T    1,  70 

J,U  (9 

T  dr\o 

3, 50  i 

Sub-total 

A  J  ,  5447 

A44,  XAu 

eo  >>i  0 
5A, /1A 

do  CHt 
5A,>0j 

Southern 

Alabama 

O  ORT 

a,  90j> 

T  m  o 
J,  019 

3,005 

3,050 

Arkansas 

i  i  at 

1,10  J 

1,  UpA 

T7 

3  r 

59 

1,200 

1,  111 

Delaware 

OT], 

onR 
AUO 

2li8 

223 

District  of  Columbia 

U/l 

Cn  -i 

511 

532 

579 

Florida 

1,710 

1,U95 

* 

3,705 

3, 56U 

Georgia 

14,955 

14,626 

5,1408 

5,182 

Kentucky 

2,1*21 

2,156 

10 

12 

2,530 

2,225 

Louisiana 

3,666 

3,696 

3,717 

3,777 

Maryland 

T    7T  O 
-3  ,  fit 

T    1,  AO 
3,14.09 

14,112 

3,956 

Mississippi 

2,007 

2,0Zi5 

2,022 

2,055 

North  Carolina 

T    07  7 
J,  A  f  f 

T    1  Ol. 
J,  19i4 

U,166 

-»  nQr' 

3,985 

Oklahoma 

1  O70 
1,  A  f  J 

1, 21U 

289 

268 

1,56U 

1,1482 

South  Carolina 

"1     7l .  A 

1,  (llO 

1     7).  A 

1,  (ho 

1,857 

1,876 

Tennessee 

3,522 

3, 22h 

3,621; 

3,306 

Texas 

6,799 

A  c"AP 

6,56o 

1,363 

1,305 

8,325 

8,OU7 

Virginia 

O    OO  A 
A,  AyO 

0   1  T  A 

£,ljo 

25 

10 

I    0  Q  r" 

3,285 

3,002 

West  Virginia 

QAT 
70J 

95y 

5 

3 

1,019 

1,011 

Sub-total 

1.-9  109 

441,  jio 

i-,  fey 

l,o57 

50,319 

148,1431 

Western 

Alaska 

30 

ao 

18 

26 

66 

Arizona 

369 

355 

210 

2114 

579 

572 

California 

6,8U3 

6,925 

9,297 

9,97U 

16, 1422 

17,293 

Colorado 

82 

75 

l,02i4 

1,020 

1,109 

1,096 

Idaho 

"  1*3 

1*2 

327 

326 

370 

368 

Montana 

23 

21 

332 

31*3 

355 

3614 

Nevada 

68 

71 

142 

1*1* 

110 

115 

New  Mexico 

131 

131* 

193 

223 

32lt 

357 

Oregon 

596 

653 

973 

1,105 

1,703 

1,868 

Utah 

59 

60 

638 

61*2 

697 

703 

Washington 

717 

67L 

1,616 

1,712 

2,165 

2,1473 

Wyoming 

7 

106 

116 

113 

123 

Sub-total 

8,968 

9,057 

1U,776 

15,7145 

214,295 

25,398 

Grand  total  121,977  ll8»133  UO,U65  1*1,953  173,895  172, 37u 

1/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
basis. 

2/  Includes  deliveries  by  importers  of  direct-consumption  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar  mills 

*  Less  than  500  bags. 
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:Raw  cane  sugar-spot  prices 

•                U.O  Od    jf  • 

ftefinecl  iSeet  Sugar  - 

Year 

:  Domestic 

:      Premiums  : 

Wholesale  (Gross 

)  y 

and 

:  Sugar  atN.X. :  "World" 

:          and  : 

;  Cnxcago 

:  Pacific 

Mnn"hh 

I  IKJ  Hull 

*  TVit  +  TT-    P     -i  ri 

•  UuTiy  ralu 

x/.       sugar  d/ 

i      Discounts  1 

Eastern 

s  Coast 

Cents  per  pound 

ly5o— 60  Monthly  Average 

A  01 
0.  0 

~K  At 

~  1.  m  OP 

ft  At 
0  .op 

ft  Ao 

ft  07 
O  .  7  I 

1959  Monthly  Average 

A  0)^ 

0  07 

+  9  IP, 

ft  71 
0.  (X 

ft  A7 

0  •  0 1 

0  1  n 
7  .xu 

i960  Monthly  Average 

_>.X1* 

+  2  21 

ft  70 

0.  17 

ft  77 
0.(1 

8.96 

i  oAn 
xyou 

February 

6.00 

3.02 

+  9  n)i 

ft  An 
0  •  ou 

ft  An 

ft  on 

Mar  ch 

An 

0  •  XX 

J  •  <J? 

+9  no 

8.60 

8.60 

ft  on 

April 

6.17 

3.01* 

+2.16 

8.60 

8.60 

8.90 

May 

6.09 

3.05 

+2.09 

ft  An 

ft  An 
c .  ou 

8.90 

June 

6.25 

2.97 

+  9  111 

8.60 

8.60 

8.90 

July 

6.1*8 

3.26 

+  2.28 

8.98 

8.91 

8 '.91* 

August 

6.1*7 

3.31 

+  2.22 

9.35 

9.15 

9.15 

September 

6.59 

3.25 

+  2.1*0 

9.16 

8.95 

9.15 

October 

6.52 

3.25 

+  2.33 

9.05 

8.95 

8.95 

November 

6.53 

3.25 

+2.31* 

8.75 

8.89 

8.95 

December 

6.1*6 

3.25 

+2.27 

8.59 

8.80 

8.95 

1961 

January 

6.39 

3.03 

+  2.1*1; 

6.U1* 

8.71* 

8.95 

Last  12-Month  Average 

6. 31* 

3.1i» 

+  2.25 

8.78 

8.78 

6.96 

Year 

: 

Refined  Cane  Sugar  -  Quoted  Wholesale  (Gross)  1*/ 

•  iTt?  J.  XI  iC  U 

and 

: Retail 

Month 

•  New 

:  South 

Chicago 

:  Pacific 

:U.  S. 

•  iUJTK. 

:  East 

:      Gulf  : 

West 

:  Coast 

s  Aver  a  ge 

Cents  per  pound 

1  O^ri— Af)  Mr\n+.ViH"Tr   A iro  v a  crc» 



7  .xy 

9.07 

9.06 

8.83 

9.03 



11,18 

195>9  Monthly  Average 

0  3 

7  '  JJ 

9.19 

9.28 

8.83 

9.10 

XX.  4.5 

T  Ql^O    "W /""^  Y^4"  Vl  ~1  TT     A  WOT  3  fTO 

0  111 

9.1*0 

9.39 

8.97 

8.96 

n  A"} 

i960 

ftebruary 

9.35 

9.20 

9.30 

8.80 

8.90 

1 1  )iA 
XX  .UO 

March 

0  0*? 
7.  0 

9.25 

9.30 

8.80 

8.90 

XX  •  pu 

April 

9.20 

9.30 

9.30 

8.80 

8.90 

11.1*8 

May 

9.20 

9.30 

9.30 

8.80 

8.90 

11.1*6 

June 

9.20 

9.30 

9.30 

8.80 

8.90 

XX.  u** 

July 

9.1*7 

9.1*2 

9.U0 

9.11 

8.9U 

11.1*8 

August 

9.70 

9.60 

9.50 

9.35 

9.15 

11.72 

September 

9.70 

9.60 

9.50 

9.15 

9.15 

11.81* 

October 

9.70 

9.60 

9.50 

9.15 

8.95 

11.88 

November 

9.70 

9.60 

9.50 

9.09 

8.95 

11.88 

December 

9. HO 

9.1*5 

9.50 

9.00 

8.95 

11.88 

1961 

January 

9.55 

9.1*5 

9.50 

8.89 

8.95 

Last  12-Month  Average 

9.1*5 

9.1*2 

9.U1 

8.98 

8.96 

11.61*  5/ 

1/  Spot  prices  during  1956-60  were  for  sugar  in  bags  under  Contract  #6  plus  .50  cent  per  pound  duty  (Cuban) . 
Beginning  with  1961  spot  prices  are  for  bulk  sugar  under  Contract  #7,  the  terms  of  which  are  duty  paid 
or  duty  free. 

2/  Spot  prices  during  1956-60  based  on  #1*  Contract  which  was  for  bagged  sugar  F.A.S.  Cuba.    Beginning  with 
—    1961  spot  prices  are  those  under  #8  Contract  which  is  also  for  bagged  sugar  but  F.O.B.  and  stowed  at 

greater  Carribean  ports  (including  Brazil). 
3/  For  1956-1960  these  amounts  are  the  difference  between  the  spot  prices  of  the  #6  "Domestic"  Contract 
rolled  back  to  Cuba  (minus  freight  and  insurance)  and  the  spot  prices  of  the  #1*  "World"  Contract.  Be- 
ginning with  1961  the  #7  "Domestic  Bulk"  Contract  has  been  adjusted  by  deducting  duty  (.625^),  computed 
freight,  insurance  and  unloading  charges,  and  adding  the  bag  allowance  (currently  .0l*£)  before  calculat- 
ing the  differential  from  #8  "World"  Contract  spot  prices. 
1*/  These  are  basis  prices  in  100  pound  paper  bags,  NOT  delivered  prices.    To  obtain  delivered  prices  add 
~    "Freight  Prepay"  and  deduct  discounts  and  allowances.    For  illustration  see  Sugar  Reports  81,  January 

1959,  pages  5  to  9. 
5/  11-month  Average. 
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Table  20.  -  Refined  sugar  production  and  month-end  stocks. 


Tear  : 

Production 

:                   Month-end  Stocks  1/ 

and  : 
Month  : 

Cane  sugar 
refiners 

:  Beet 
:  processors 

:       Cane  sugar 
:  refiners 

:  Beet 
:  processors 

1,000  short  tons,  raw  value 

1956-60  monthly  average 

52U 

182 

295 

638 

1959  monthly  average 

529 

186 

317 

823 

I960  monthly  average 

5U2 

203 

312 

915 

I960 

February 

1*63 

51 

336 

1,317 

March 

573 

2h 

363 

1,17U 

April 

1*95 

U7 

370 

1,06U 

May 

5U2 

hi 

373 

918 

June 

639 

U5 

325 

7U7 

July 

626 

30 

2U6 

m 

August 

635 

62 

281 

311 

September 

573 

128 

282 

225 

October 

U95 

618 

259 

699 

November 

508 

625 

278 

1,163 

December 

510 

526 

299 

1,U98 

1961 

January  2/ 

I160 

2U5 

313 

1,596 

Last  12-month  Average 

5U3 

201; 

310 

933 

1/  Includes  over-quota  and  quota  exempt  sugar.        2/  Preliminary. 
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